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thought of, the dependencies are plural. Il- 
lustrations were cited from the grammars of 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Greek. 
Such a view leaves out of consideration, how- 
ever, the transition in the syntax of collectives 
from singular to plural. If the collective be 
followed a little farther into the sentence or 
paragraph than the grammarians have hitherto 
done, it will be found that the normal tendency 
of the collective is from unity to plurality, 
never from plurality to unity. This, Prof. Smith 
showed to be but an illustration of the psycho- 
logical law that to visualize a concept is at the 
same time to individualize it. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1899 : President, C. Alphonso Smith, State 
University of Louisiana ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of 
Chicago ; First Vice-President, A. H. Edgren, 
University of Nebraska; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, E. P. Morton, University of Indiana ; 
Third Vice-President, Miss Katharine Merrill, 
High School, Austin, 111. Members of the 
Council : J. S. Nollen, Iowa College, Grinnell, 
la.; Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin ; F. 
I. Carpenter, University of Chicago; A. G. 
Canfield, University of Kansas. 

Cordial thanks were formally extended to 
the University of Nebraska and to the Local 
Committee for hospitable entertainment. 

Philip S. Allen. 
University of Chicago. 



VARIATIONS IN FRENCH PRO NUN- 
CIA TIONS. 
Results of a pedagogical experiment made by 
comparing the examples given in Matzke's 
Primer of French Pronunciation with 
their equivalents in the Michaelis-Passy 
dlctionnaire phonetique de la 
Langue Francaise. 
(Conclusion.) 
We now come to the examples themselves ; 
but in giving a brief analysis of our work, a 
few observations of a critical nature upon some 
of the subjects treated in the Primer are nec- 
essary. Indeed, anyone of these topics offers 
in itself material to the Romance student for 
an attractive seminary paper, and the object 
here is not so much to criticise Prof. Matzke's 



work, as to bring out pedagogicallyhow useful 
his Primer may be made with advanced stu- 
dents, — for whom, it will be remembered, he 
did not intend it. 

1. Syllabication. With certain combinations 
of consonants, there is a difference of usage 
which is troublesome if entirely unnoticed. 
For example, three of the words given as illus- 
trations in the Primer"* are pa-steur=/a-j/<?;>y 
e-sca-lier = e\-ska-l\e • at-mo-sph6-re = at-mg- 
sfe,:r. Littr6 gives the same, except that he 
carries the principle of beginning each syllable 
with a consonant so far as to write a-tmo-sfer'. 
H.-D., on the other hand, indicates the follow- 
ing syllabification; pas-teur; es-ka-lyt; ht-mbs. 
fer. This latter division is more in accordance 
with the principle generally observed of open 
e and o in closed syllables, and closed e and o 
in open syllables, which Prof. Matzke seems to 
be carrying out in rester and espirer, § 16, not- 
withstanding his rule under 4, p. 2. 

2. The so-called e mute. This is explained 
under § 14, p. 10; but the examples of usage 
in the passage on p. 63 certainly in many cases 
differ radically from recognized conventional 
usage. Thus, p. 69, line 15, appears z dev£— 
je devais ; p. 65, line 18, tin ptitocf£:r=\me 
petite affaire, and on p. 67, line 3, <jj ptitfile; 
(the ^ final mptit'xs, of course, a slip)=un petit 
filet, dun ,sw*/»f=d'une cheminee (same line). 
It must be obvious, from these examples, that 
the principle which rules ordinary practice in 
such cases is ignored. 

3. Diphthongs." Inasmuch as H.-D. says 
that "... aujourd'hui notre langue ne connatt 
plus de diphthongues,"™ and the leading au- 
thorities look upon the subject in this way, the 
use of the term diphthong is unfortunate. '3 
The note on page 29 : "There is another -ien 
which is bisyllabic, and which is pronounced 
\& or i&," is very puzzling and seems to imply 
that the " diphthongs " previously discussed 
are not bisyllabic and, therefore, differ from 
the examples given in this note in that respect. 
Of the six examples there given but two are 
recorded phonetically as bisyllabic : client= 

10 P.?. 

11 P. *7. 13 P. xxvii. 

13 In modern text-books like Grandgent's Short French 
Grammar, the word " diphthong " appears to be carefully 
avoided. 
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kliS. and science ==siH:s (M.-P. writes sj'S.-s). If 
the combination -ien is bisyllabic, how can it 
be pronounced \fl t This at once opens up the 
difficult subject of bisyllabic and consonantal 
pronunciation. '4 

4. '* Double consonants are pronounced like 
single consonants. "15 This disposes in a prac- 
tical way of a most perplexing feature. The 
treatment seems like that of Passy in Les 
Sons,^ where he states : "... mais il faut se 
rappeler qu'il n'y a pas en reality deux con- 
sonnes." To indicate, however, a difference 
between the sound of the single letter and that 
of it doubled, the M.-P. dictionary uses the 
consonant doubled, while to denote the same 
sound Professor Matzke uses merely the single 
consonant, excepting occasionally, and in note 
3 of page 46 where : indicates consonantal 
lengthening. Usage here seems hardly fixed, 
for Cauvet says'7 . . . "on doit faire entendre 

ces deux consonnes dans les mots qui 

commencent par///, imm, inn, irr, syll." This 
usage, too, is supported by other authorities. 18 
The disadvantage of writing phonetically but 
one consonant in such cases is the likelihood 
of a slovenly pronunciation, such as appears 
to me that indicated on the nineteenth line of 
page 65 : la-dedans=/cr</.-#, and which Passy in 
the Sons'9 writes laddd,. 

5. Consonants. These are divided into con- 
sonants similar to English and consonants dif- 
ferent from English.*> It is precisely here and 
because of the similarity of the consonants in 
the two languages that the proper effect is just 
missed, because the dissimilarity is not under- 
stood. The subject has the cardinal impor- 
tance that the French vowels have, which sub- 
ject, by the way, Prof. Matzke makes clearer 
than its counterpart the consonants, but not 
until the subject of quantity is reached. 21 The 
essential difference between the French and 
English stops may possibly be divined from 
the table on page 33, but that the French are 
less explosive than the English is not brought 
out with the effectiveness which the: impor- 
tance of the matter warrants. 

In regard to the Fr. uvula r and point r, Prof. 
Matzke says: "both are equally correct." 33 
Prof. Grandgent says: "Students should select 

14 Cf. Beyer, Phonetik, §43; Lesaint, pp. 119-137. 

15 P. 34. 16 g 126. 17 P. 70. 18 Cf. H.-D. 

19 P. 69, line 3. «o Pp. 33-49. 21 P. 31. aa P. 45. 



one of these, and practice it constantly until 
they can produce it without difficulty. "»3 My 
experience with professional teachers, actors, 
and speakers, leads me to believe that it will be 
hard to find any who recommend the uvula r 
to their students ;*4 but, of course, this is de- 
batable . 

6. Double forms. Except in the Illustrative 
Sentences Prof. Matzke rarely gives double 
forms, doubtless for the sake of simplicity. 
He does note double forms for Fr. aurai, aurais, 
gens, heureux, plus, sens, tous and trop. My 
class, to be sure not beginners, repeatedly rep- 
resented to me that, for examples.either words 
which had but one well-established pronuncia- 
tion should be offered, or otherwise all the 
facts in regard to the pronunciation of the 
example should be given. Throughout the 
Primer there are scores of words that have 
more than one pronunciation. I take from the 
lists some well-known cases to illustrate: or- 
gueilleux,*s taureau,** specimen,*! exanien,** 
automne,*9 juin,3f> Anvers,z* poing-,3* Guizot,33 
cuiller,M Montaigne ,35 tnauvaise.36 

7. Rare, antiquated or obsolete words used 
as examples. Such words, occurring occasion- 
ally as examples in the Primer, appear out of 
place. For instance, the pronunciation indi- 
cated for sanctuaire37 is sS.-tu£:r, a pronuncia- 
tion, according to LittnS, current in the seven- 
teenth century ; emmaigrirs* is given by H.-D. 
as vieilli ; ipeantreis quite a rare word despite 
the fact that Jean Richepin makes use of it in 
Act iv, Scene 1 of Le Chemineau : 

** Vous en avez e'corche' d'autres. 
Ah I dame 1 on a parfois la nielle en ses ^pea\»tres. M 

resacrer,39 is not even given by Littre\ and 
Larousse gives no author who uses it; cheoirv 
brings back to one's mind studies in Old French . 

8. Colloquialisms, occurring in the selection 
on page 63. Cases like : d'une cheniin6e4i = 
dun sminc have been commented on under e 
mute; and such pronunciation as la-dedans= 
lad:& under double consonants. It only re- 
mains to speak of a number of colloquial ex- 
pressions due most of them to assimilation. 

23 1*. <\, P . 4. 
25 P. 18. 26 P. 21. 
29 p. 24. 30 P. 25. 
33 P- 40. 34 P. 43- 

37 P. 3- 38P-»3- 

40 P. 39. 



24 See Cauvet, p. 66. 
27 P. 23. 28 Ibid. 

31 P. 26. 32 P. 34 . 

35 P. 44- 36 P. 48- 

39 P. 38. 

41 P. «7, 1. 3- 
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In a number of cases, usually, d of tfe before s 
-f-front vowel is represented phonetically by t, 
thus: reluisants de c^ruse4»=r^Mj>a t seru:z ; 
en train de secher43=3 tr\tsese; m'arrivait 
dessus44=;>»arm'£ tsu ; bateau de pommes45=r 
batgtpgtn; filet de fumSetf^filg tfiime ; au- 
dessus47=f tsu; pleine de soleil4 8 =-//g« t so/g:l; 
et de si £tonnant, de si renversant=^/« etgnU, 
tsi rSversa. There is no doubt that such pro- 
nunciations are common, but whether they 
represent standard French and belong in an 
elementary treatise seems to me doubtful. To 
be sure, Passy indicates such usage, but his 
works and texts exemplify one phase of the 
language, — the spoken idiom. Given the 
chance, the student will fall into these ways 
quite quickly enough. 

The examples which follow are taken from 
the qualitative list which my students were re- 
quired to make. First the phonetical form as 
transcribed by Prof. Matzke is given, and on 
the same line, after it, his French translation of 
it, which the M.-P. phonetically written form 
immediately follows. The comparison speaks 
forcibly for itself. I merely give in this resume 1 
of our work the first seven examples,49 together 
with the footnotes which will illustrate the 
character of the work throughout, this one list 
comprising about three hundred words com- 
pared. 

M.'s Primer. M.-P. Dictionnaire. 

1. P. 1. avua:rs° avoir avwa:r. 

2. P. 2. eine& aimer vine ou e'tne. 

3. " ruezg maison mvzi ou me'zy. 

4. " deklare declarer dekla-re. 

5. " fetie,:tr fenetre f(3)tu:tr. 

6. " pastce:r pasteur pastw :r. 

7. " prizm prisme prism ou prizm. 

4a P. 63, 1. la. 

43 IUd.,\. 13. 44 P. 65, 1..10. 45 Bid., lines 10, n. 

46 P. 67, 1. 3. 47 IHd., 1. 10. 48 P. 69, 1. 10. 

49 Pp- «-»• 

50 H.-D. gives as a rule for the sound in Fr. -oir the com- 
moner variety of a (or front a). As may be expected and as 
M.-P, notes (p. 315), the inversions between a and a are more 
numerous than the many between e and s, and 3, and <e. 
Prof. M 's usage with regard to words in -oir is the opposite 
of that given by M-P.,asth« forms for avoir illustrate ; al- 
ways bearing in mind that M's a stands for tho less common 
variety (or back a), while the a of M.-P. stands for the com- 
moner variety (or front a). 

51 .H.-D. [e-me], Alfred Cauvet, on p. 38 «f La pronon- 
ciathn frattfaist et la diction (io me edition, Paris, 1889), 
says : " II n'y a que les villages eloigned de la Basse Norman- 
die oil Ton prononcc e-m<!, S-de'y 



Many of the words occur over and over 
again ; nevertheless with the class I have had 
a record made of every variation every time it 
occurred. This is laborious, but the discipline 
in the matter of accuracy will repay serious 
students, such as I have had, and will reveal 
the inherent character of the elements of the 
language.and the distinctions between them in 
mechanism and sound, in such a way as to 
leave a lasting impression. Take the Fr. forms: 
enfouir and enfuir. Written as in the Mich- 
aelis-Passy dictionary d'/wi.-r and a'fyi:r,these 
two words become a lesson in themselves on 
quantity and position and on the mechanism of 
vowel sounds. 

The second list which the class made, embrac- 
ing between five and six hundred words, was a 
purely quantitative list.and its compilation was 
for the purpose of drill in quantity. If there is 
one thing more than another that even good 
students of French know absolutely nothing 
about, that is quantitative distinctions in read- 
ing and speaking. This is natural, for they 
hear it and speak it so little. It is on the stage, 
and in general in public, that these distinctions 
are more obvious than in familiar conversation. 

Prof. Matzke says that: " for practical pur- 
poses it is sufficient to distinguish two degrees 
of length, the long and the short vowel. "s» 
To be sure, with beginners, any more distinc- 
tions might for the moment prove embarras- 
sing ; but with advanced students the making 
up of this quantitative list has proven as profit- 
able as has the compiling of the qualitative 
list above. Much of the trouble in pronuncia- 
tion arises from not recognizing the value of a 
lengthened vowel, which, while not quite so 
long as an accented one of full length, is 
nevertheless long enough to be unpleasantly 
missed if its time value is ignored by classing 
it as short. The difference between full length 
and short quantity must be palpable even to an 
untrained ear. There is, however, more dif- 
ference between a short vowel and a so-called 
half-long than there is between the half-long 
and that of full length. If, instead of classi- 
fying short and long, we classify short and 
lengthened, it is a simple matter to remember 
that full length vowels occur only in the stressed 
syllable, and that the same vowel occurring in 
the unaccented syllable is, as a rule, half- 

5 a P. 31, §45. 
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long;53 thus: banque=£3//6/ but banquier= 
bi'kje ; longue=/<5/£7 but longueur=/<9 - £0?/r. 
As this principle covers thousands of cases of 
nasal vowels in the unstressed syllable which 
are obviously long in the stressed, it becomes 
of immediate and wide utility. Take, for ex- 
ample, the French form: incomprebensibiliteW 
2' kxpre-fc si-bi-li-te. There is a whole lesson 
on quantity, and on that most essential matter, 
the division of syllables, (not to mention sever- 
al other points) in that one word, when sepa- 
rated into syllables and written phonetically as 
in the M.-P. dictionary. The student who will 
take the forms which Prof. Matzke gives and 
supply from the M.-P. dictionary quantities 

M.'s Primer. 

P. 3 : fbs\d fonction 

kosysQ consomption 

s&t%e:r sanctiiairess 

«g net 

rptilfi r6ti 

igli (4th phrase) joli57 

rezysly& resumption 

2nd phrase : Nous irons en Europe juin prochain.59 

ruo$° roi 



1, 
2. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 



P. 12: 
P. 14: 
P. 15: 
P. 26: 
P. 27: 
P. 28: 
P. 29: 



for the unaccented syllables throughout the 
manual will, I believe, be effectively cured of 
ever bolting a French word. 

Lastly, in going through the Primer, a large 
number of misprints or slips (well-nigh impos- 
sible to avoid in phonetic transcription) and ex- 
amples for which, as it seemed to us, no ade- 
quate authority could be found, were noticed. 
Any of us who use text-books will, I think, 
agree that it is in the interest of all concerned 
to call attention to any such inadvertence, 
however slight, sharing on this subject the 
feelings of one of our Mod. Lang. Notes 
critics " that for our students nothing should 
be thought too good. "54 

M.-P. Dictionnaire. 

k"i's3psfi. 

sd(£)ti/e:r. 

net. 

rjti. 

gylt ou ga?li. 

(not giveii). 



-U£' 
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utn- 

" «/|* suint 

" siigtefo chuinter 

P. 30: 9th phrase: Les fruits, etc sont mures.*" 

" 14th " i&r*" sua:r hier soir 

P. 32 : su:/ 6 3 chute°4 

P. 33 : ren r£ne°s 

" tet tete°« 

" seifii saine 

P. 34 : pie plait«8 

P. 36 : nq/sate.1 Neufchatel&> 



sqe on si/te. 
fye'te onfqw'te. 

fe:r ou i(j)e:r swa:r. 
fyt. 
ren. 
tet. 
se(:)n. 
pie. 
wfa'tel. 



53 M.-P., p. 314, B. 

54 F. De Haan in the Noths for June, 1897, p. 181, column 
3«4 • 

55 No diaeresis over the «. 

56 Cf. Grandgent, /. c, note a, p. 10. 

57 Should hejolie here, 

58 Littr6 and Larousse both give rt-zon-psi-on ; Lesaint 
(p, 107) gives rt-xon$-cion t 

59 Jum prochain certainly lacks the idiomatic ring about It 
in French that E. "next June" has. I doubt whether any 
educated Frenchman will tolerate it. 

60 The semi-consonantal diacritic under the u is missing. 

61 Should be m&rs here. 



On 



6a The semi-consonantal mark under the i is missing, 
p. 28, d. ie:r is written. 

63 According to H.-D. the length of the vowel is moyen, 

64 No accent over the u in the French word. 

65 Should be rtnne ; r^w/and tett appears m the second 
edition of Le s Sons, p. 60; in the third edition, it is corrected, 
p. 80, while in the fourth edition, curiously enough, it reap- 
pears, p. 84. 

66 More commonly tette, 

67 See the list (p. 157) in the fourth edition of Les Sons; it 
appears by the note that the quantity of this word may be 
either long or short. 

68 Should have a circumflex accent over the 1. 

69 Should have a circumflex accent over the a : M.-P. 
writes : Neu(f Jchfitel. 
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21. •' kg: to* 


coke 


kok. 


22. P. 39 : gzenofgm* 


Xenophon 


gzenofy. 


23. " s%a:r 


cheoir7» 


fw<vr. 


24. " kri 


Christ 


krtst. 


25. " arsiepiskgpal 


archiepiscopal 


arkiepiskopal. 


26. P. 40 : gita:r 


guitarre73 


gita:r. 


27. " abigiiiten 


ambiguity 


d-bigyite. 


28. P. 41 : 0^/56 


hotel 


otel. 


29. " laaz 


la hache 


la haf. 


30. " 0&« 


haut-dessus75 


o'tsy. 


31. " erg 


h^ro7* 


he'ro. 


32. P. 44 : fiziggngmi 


physiognomie77 




33. " rekuiemi* 


requiem 


rekqi{J)em. 


34. " ubikuiter) 


ubiquite' 


ybikyite. 


35. P. 46 : _/??*> 


fier (the verb) 


fje. 


36. " ir:egal\e 


irregulier 81 


i(r)regylje. 


37. P. 48, last phrase : eparne** 


epargner 


eparne. 


38. P. 52, phrase 11 : Le temps fait beau,«3 etc. 




39- P> 57 : nu-dg-tta:nfl* 


nous donndmes*4 




40. " vu-dg-na:t*A 


vous donndtes'4 




41. P. 58: fcil-dg-nafi* 


qu'il donr»at 8 4 




42. P. 63 : gzurdafis 


aujourd'hui 


ygurdyiou o%3rdt{i. 


43- P. 63, 1. 16: dmilptim 


de mille petites 




44. P. 65, 1. 6 : a«87 «m|.'j lizere 


un mince lisere' 




45. P. 67, 1. 20 : batg de** blS'sisce:z 


bateau de blanchisseuses 




46. P. 73, 1. 3: defg*) %tere 


de faux intent 




47- P. 73. 1- 8 : e dev> gri:d pat 


et de grandes pattes 




48. P. 73, 1. 11 : alfg.-w 


Alphonse 




70 H.-D. [kbk']. 


84 These verbal term! 


nations are Dronouneed wifh fmn» ,. 



71 According to Lesaint and Larousse the last vowel in 
Xenophon is nasal. 

72 The modern spelling is choir. 

73 Should be guitare. 

74 The diacritic under the U is missing: \en vers -%vl-\aH\ 
H.-D. 

75 Should be au-dessus. 

j6 Should be hires. 

77 This form is not to be found even in the largest diction- 
aries, hence its place in the Primer may properly be ques- 
tioned. 

78, 79 Should have dixresis over the u. 

80 Should have diacritic under the ;* [en vers fi-e], H.-D. 

81 The acute accent over the first e is missing. 
8a The diacritic over the n is missing. 

83 Only heard, I believe, in our school rooms. 



as most of the grammars state : Grandgent, /. c.,f. n, note 
1 ; Bevier, p. » 4 , g 39, 1 ; Passy, Les Suns, fourth edition, p. 
151, 3°. Beyer and Passy, considering that in the north of 
France there are no such tenses as the above forms belong to, 
omit a passc'dSfini throughout their verb system, and conse- 
quently the imperfect of the subjunctive. 

85 The diacritic over the * is missing. 

86 Hardly to be imitated, if according to the authorities, 
standard pronunciation recommends tump" tit, but une petite 
[m3 pti, yn patit]. On the next transcribed page (65), seven 
lines from the bottom, occurs ttnptit afe:r— ««* petite affaire. 
Cf. Chardenal's First French Course xviii (a). 

87 Should be S. 

88 Should be de. 

89 Evidently da foz etere also; cf. Lesaint, p. 398. This 
question of " linking " often brought out in the class profita- 
ble discussion on mooted points. 



90 Should be d£. 



91 Should be alfgs. 
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Besides these inaccuracies which I have 
numbered, there are among the Illustrative 
Sentences throughout the manual a number of 
phrases which certainly can be improved and 
made the better to typify French usage. From 
those criticised by the class, I select a few by 
way of illustration : 
P. 22. Le nouveau mattre est beaucoup aim6 

par ses Aleves. 
P. 27. Les Europeans n'ont pas connu l'Am£- 

rique avant la decouverte de Colomb. 
P. 30. Avant d'entrer en France on doit passer 

en douane. 
P. 31. La pluie a tombe 1 presque toute la 

journee. 
P. 48. II coucha le fusil en joue et tira sur 

l'ours. 
P. 49. Vous avez la un bel exemplairedel'his- 

toire de Guizot. 
P. 53. lis resteraient ici, s'ils avaient encore 

du temps. 
Anyone who will use the system of phonetic 
transcription employed by Prof. Matzke and 
that of the Association Internationale will, I 
believe, find the latter the simpler. Where 
many diacritic marks are used, as in the 
Primer, (he chances of making mistakes are 
increased proportionately. Evidence of this, 
to a certain extent, is the number of diacritics 
omitted in the above list. Take the form given 
for Fr. jwn=zHe, (three letters and five dia- 
critics) and compare it with the corresponding 
forms in the M.-P. dictionary gyce, gyt, give ; 
compare also Fr. chuinter=.M|/?f with the M.- 
P. forms fyVte and fy&'le ; also Fr. essuyer= 
es'ji'ie with the M.-P. esyije. I believe that 
more time and more care must be expended 
in writing any of these words according to 
Prof. Matzke's system than according to that 
adopted by M.-P.; but the two systems stand 
side by side, and one has only to compare 
them. To summarize, I believe it to be of the 
highest importance to the cause of education 
in general for scholars to unite on one system. 
To aid in doing this nothing more important to 
one phase of linguistic science has appeared 
than the Dictionnaire Phonftiqne. Is it not 
fitting here to ask scholars to give it a trial ? 

In his preface to this work, M. Gaston Paris 
says : 



" Votre dictionnaire sera encore utile a la 
science par les doutes m£mes ou les contradic- 
tions qu il ne manquerapas de provoquer ; car 
tous vos lecteurs ne seront pas de votre avis 
dans tous les cas, et il sera tres interessant de 
noter les points sur lesquelsleur opinion differe 
de la v6tre, et de rechercher les causes de ce 
dissentiment." 

The comparisons made in our class-room this 
fall, specimens of which I shall be glad to show 
to any who may feel interested to see them, 
and of which this article, long as it is, is only 
a very brief rSsumS, have been called forth by 
the interest awakened by the new phonetical 
dictionary. The Primer of French Pronun- 
ciation has had just theeflect which, according 
to M. Paris, the dictionary is destined to have, 
and therefore Professor Matzke's work, both in 
stimulating interest and inviting comparison, 
has proven directly and indirectly doubly ef- 
fective. 

J. Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 



A NEGLECTED EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY OR THOEPIST. 

Several English worthies might answer to the 
above description. In the first decades ot the 
century, for instance, lived the dictionary- 
maker, Nathaniel Bailey, whose Introduction 
to the English Tongue, though occasionally 
mentioned, has been little utilized. Some fifty 
years later we find A New Grammar of the 
English Language, London, 1771, by D. Fen- 
ning, the author of the Royal English Diction- 
ary. R. Nares, whose Elements of Orthoepy ap- 
peared in London in 1784, is somewhat better 
known. A little book that I have never seen 
cited is James Gough's Practical Grammar of 
the English Tongue, Dublin, 1760, which is in- 
teresting because of the seemingly Irish char- 
acter of its pronunciation : the list of "words 
sounding alike but differently written " is full 
of such pairs as bait and beet, mate and meet, 
same and seem, which had long since ceased to 
be homophones in England ; couples like file 
and foil, kind and coin'd are commoner here 
than in other eighteenth century manuals; 
moreover, boat=boug!it, coat=cot, and could 
=cud, soou=s:tn, slood=stud, as late as 1760, 
not to speak of tulip —julep ('a Cordial'), 
certainly look Hibernian. 
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